1891 ]                   Self-Education

it last as long as possible and to bring back
notes of all that they had done or seen.1   DrX*J
Wilson passed on this method of training to his son;
and it was one which his son said later had taught
him more of lasting value than anything he had
ever learnt.   In this way he made himself familiar
with nearly the whole of Wales during his holi-
days, and out-of-the-way parts of Pembrokeshire
and Snowdonia particularly, where he taught him-
self to climb.

Thus it is evident that while at school, apart
from a remarkable quickness of eye wedded to a
deftness of touch, Wilson showed no signs of mental
power much above the average. He was not
brilliant; he did not shine at school. In fact he
never ' shone' : he was like his own pictures in
this, that there were no ' high-lights * about him ;
half-tones there were, and these of an extreme
delicacy. He was never conspicuous, but content
to be in the background, except when he could
be of use, and then as unobtrusively as possible.
He had that modesty which comes of a true sense
of proportion and is the hall-mark of a balanced
mind.

But the school of whose noble traditions he was
justly proud, and to whose record his own life
and death have added a new lustre, has fitly
honoured him. The magnificent life-size portrait
in the College Library by Hugh Riviere2 (also
an old Cheltonian) sh^ws him alert, sketch-book

1 See Life of Sir Charles Wilson, pp. 5-6,

2 The picture is composite.   The portrait and background
are the work of Hugh Riviere, the dogs that of his father
Briton Riviere.